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AN OLD FLAME 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


You might travel far and wide and find no quecrer 
dwelling-place than the manse of Loanie-burnie, 
a hundred years ago. 

There was not a redeeming trait about it, save 
that its dark roof-thatch was soil for a daisy or 
two. Its gables projected to the street, here so 
low, that the thatch brushed your brow ; anon 
erecting themselves into stand-away turrets, which 
threatened scaith to the lieges at large, and im- 
minent peril to their occupants. Moreover, the 
strip of ground which was meant to suggest a 
flower-bed was rank in scarlet poppies and chick- 
weed and staring ox-eyes. Clover grew among 
the annuals, and choked some struggling migno- 
nette, which was fain at its heart to be bountiful, 
for love of the common air. It was rather difficult 
to believe that any man or woman who loved the 
Book which commands all things to be done 
‘decently and in order,’ should here be content to 
build a nest for love or piety. 

Yet it was but some few months ago that the 
minister brought his bride, with an open pride and 
exultation, through the weedy garden-walks. And 
though she favoured the old thatched manse, and 
the weeds and the water-runnels—restful Loanie- 
burnie was still unsatisfied. The new bride rambled 
about, not on her husband’s arm, but with a younger 
sister, who had followed her to the manse; and 
restful Loanie-burnie would open its sleepy eyes, 
in place of ill-natured comment, as the sisters 
went and came. 

The minister's hard-featured face was comment 
enough, perhaps. It is still preserved ina painting, 
done by no matter whom, but considered in that 
remote country a notable piece of art. Such it 
certainly is, for it gives you a grim realisation of the 
ecclesiastical tyrant who ruled on the Eddle-side 
—great, heavy, iron cheek-bones; and eyes that 
glimmer blackness from under their bended brows, 
hb not with an open sternness, but a faint effort 


to smile—a complacent wearing of their own uncour- 
teousness—a rigorous, hopeless, utterly unsympa- 
thetic selfishness. On the same wall may be seen a 
picture of his wife ; and with but a moderate endow- 
ment of phrenological ‘human nature,’ you may 
weave a true history of this ill-mated pair. They 
may be frivolous, those mild gay eyes of blue, no 
doubt. One could not but suspect the flutter of 
pretty, innocent vanity with which, above her 
fair curls, she had arranged that matronly pile of 
ribbons and Valenciennes, and about her slender 
bust crossed the folds of cream-coloured satin 
in which she had gone to church her first Sab- 
hath at Loanie-burnie. But it was a pretty face, 
and it never looked prettier than in the sweet, 
early sunshine, with borders of faultless muslin 
superseding the Valenciennes, and the pale, morn- 
ing chintz fitting close to the little figure, which 
presided so daintily over coffee-cups and oatmeal 
cakes. 

‘ Ay, lassie, ye need not look so at me, for I 
don’t know why ye should be blate to tell it to 
the minister.’ 

*O Kate, Kate !’ 

‘I shall say as I will. Ye would not be art and 
part in a wife keeping aught from her husband. 
—And now consider, Mr Tyne—Annie has got a 
love-letter. 

‘O Kate !’ appealed the sister again. 

‘And ye need not “ Kate” me, for ye are in the 
kingdom of Fife, and “Them that will to Cupar 
maun to Cupar,” as Mr Tyne has told me. I shall 
say what I will, and ye need not be blate, for Mr 
Tyne has been in love himself, and so have I’ 

‘Then ye should understand better that a love- 
letter, as ye call it, is no matter for fool-jesting 
at a breakfast-table.’ 

‘We shall have it at dinner as well.—But oh, Mr 
Tyne, ye must hear Annie’s love-letter, and guess 
from whom it comes.’ 

“Tis no love-letter, Mr Tyne,’ said Annie, draw- 
ing herself up with a little air of dignity ; ‘’tis but 
a letter from a Craigie friend, who is in Fife just 
now, and wants to take me home in his post- 


chaise.’ 
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‘I don’t see that Kate need prate of much being 
meant in that.’ ‘ 

‘Al! you know, Mr Tyne, but Annie isn’t like 
me. Now, I’ve had scores of lovers dangling at 
my heels; but Annie never had one. She’s but 
a proud thing, they say (they don’t know you, 
Annie) ; and when one takes heart to ask her to 
drive in his post-chaise, it doesn’t mean the same 
to Annie that it does to the like of me. 

‘ Now, Kate, be still,’ entreated Annie in almost 
distressed confusion; ‘belike you are wanting a 
compliment from Mr Tyne or me.’ 

‘O sirs, no. Mr Tyne never paid me a compli- 
ment. I’m wondering every day how I came to 
be mistress of the manse; for there was Johnie 
Curtis and Mr Bowie of the Cairn, and Mr Bryce, 
and Mr Braid, and Harry Faulds, that I danced my 
first reel with. Oh, if Harry Faulds had asked me, 
I would not have tint my wit, and I would not 
have been pingling my days in this old dreary 
manse on eighty pounds a year.’ 

Mrs Tyne shot a glance from her eyes, which was 
meant to discredit her words, and to be mirthful 
with her spouse at the foot of the table; but 
either he did not catch it, or ignored it studi- 
ously. Kate learned afterwards that she must 
bridle her tongue ; but she was scarce four months 
married, and had not learned so yet. Her husband 
only replied, with a cold little curl on his lip: 
‘Folk have yet to learn, Mrs Tyne, that a tailor’s 
daughter ever demeaned herself by marrying a 
clergyman who had but to choose his own.’ 

Kate flushed up haughtily. ‘And if he be a 
tailor, Mr Tyne, he has thirty men working under 
him. It is ill done to insinuate he e’er did a tailor's 
work. There’s the best men in Craigie would be 
proud to claim kin with my father; and I never 
want to see folk better born or bred than those 
that Annie and me have held up our heads among. 
—My father a tailor, indeed! And he made a 
habit for Mrs Siddons when she came to Craigie, 
and all the folks were daft about her. And Sir 
Patrick Marr himself came to our house at Lolly- 
mere, and was fain my father would let him 

to measure her waist at the Star Inn. I saw 
Sir Patrick myself, and he paid me a pretty 
compliment. I might have done better, dearie 
me! but wealth makes wit waver.’ 

‘When wit’s so small,’ put in the minister, 
‘that’s true, Kate.’ 

‘You are aye fretting me,’ said Kate, beginning 
to cry a little; ‘and I will not stay here to have 
my folly minted at. And if Mr Tilly would let 
me, I would go home in the post-chaise with 
Annie. I would but stay a week or two: ye 
os bide my absence for longer than that, 1’m 
ea , 


‘I might bide your absence or not, but you shall 
not stir a step; and I see no cause for fooling like 
a home-spun lad when he leaves his mother’s 
apron.’ 

Two t angry tears started in Kate’s 7 
She hastily rose from her seat with the hot, 
indignant crimson burning up to her brow. But 
her husband antici her movement: he 
also had risen, and, humming a careless air, he 
sauntered out of the parlour. 

*O Kate, Kate!’ It was a low wailing voice in 


the window that roused Mrs Tyne from her 
attitude of tragic passion and defiance. 

oe is it? And ye are going to lecture me 
too 

‘No, no. I thought you were happy, Kate ; 
and, oh, I never heard the like of this! 

‘And shall I not hold my own?’ asked Kate, 
But she went over to where her sister sat, and 
knelt down by her, with both arms round her 
waist, 

‘Ye shall ne’er do aught but harm by holding 
your own,’ said Annie, her fast tears dropping on 
the arms that clasped her. ‘And ye shall not 
come to Craigie with me, Kate, dear ; ye shall bide 
at home, and be a good wife to Mr Tyne, as ye 
were aye a good sister tome. Why don’t ye go to 
him now, and tell ye are sorry ?’ 

‘Annie!’ fired up Kate, ‘ have ye no spirit in ye ?” 

‘I would aye rather have love than spirit: there 
are kindly dews in love, but only scaith and scorn 
in pride, that I e’er heard of. I would go this very 
minute to Mr Tyne, and I would make him fond 
and gentle whether he willed it or no’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ acquiesced Kate with a little smothered 
sigh, ‘I could have done that too, if Harry Faulds 
had been my husband.’ 

‘Hush, Kate, hush! To say the like of that, 
and you a married wife to Mr Tyne, that plenty 
would be proud of !’ 

*I took him in a pet, Annie; I never loved him. 
And I weary in the manse here. O Annie, Annie, 
you must do better than me! “ Wealth makes 
wit waver ;” that was what our auntie said aye. 
But ye have none to choose from, Annie ; ye shall 
have a happier love.’ 

‘ Weel-a-wot, I shall, an I ever have love at all, 
for it would break my heart to have scorn between 
me and my husband. 

‘It breaks none of mine; folks are made for 
their own burden,’ said frivolous Kate with a little 
lightsome laugh. ‘I’m going to the Keugh with 
Mr Tyne; and he’ll see how I am admired. I 
think I’ll wear my blue satin, Annie ; it sets my 
fair hair better than the cream-coloured one. I 
you were coming too. You far 
than me, and you might get a usband, an 
that would be fine? 
oe Kate, you silly lass, I want no grand hus- 

‘To be sure you don’t ; it’s Mr Tilly you want: 
ef were never like me; you never cared to be 
rich 

‘Love’s better,’ said Annie, turning her face to 
the window to hide such blushes as not once had 
troubled Kate. 

‘That’s owre true,’ said Kate, with again a sigh 
and a little droll pathos in her voice. ‘An’ ye do 
love Mr Tilly 

Annie turned very moist eyes upon her still 
kneeling sister—that was all her answer. 

‘Ah, well! I suppose he’s well enough. And do 
you think he loves you?’ 

‘You mustn't ask me that.’ She covered her face 
with her hands. ‘I am aye mistrusting myself— 
and yet I think he does.’ 

‘And our father ?’ 

‘What could he object ?’ 

What could he object? Annie wondered truly, 
when Mr Tilly arrived, but two or three after- 
noons later, in the immaculate small-clothes, silk 


stockings, and high-buckled shoes which shewed 
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his handsome ankles, and suited so well with his 
smiles. But Kate, whose judgment was at least 
unblinded by her heart, did not like Annie’s lover, 
as they strolled together in the sunset through the 
level fields round ie-burnie. 

First, her ire was raised against him because he 
praised the scenery. Now, there is scarce a scene 
in Scotland with fewer charms than Loanie-burnie. 
It is a positive weariness to the eye, that monotony 
of flat, green fields, with loose stone dikes dividing 
them, and here and there the lazy water of the 
Eddle shewing its lack-lustre light between banks 
which it scarcely diversifies. There is indeed, it 
must be confessed, in the trees which surround 
Loanie-burnie, a certain prettiness of grouping not 
to be found everywhere ; and there being nothing 
else to relieve the dullness of the landscape, the 

er turns to these with more than a due meed of 
ove. More especially if amiably disposed towards 
the good cicerone, by whom you are pointed to 
the Lomonds as the crowning hills of Fife, there is 
a — relief in turning to oaks and chestnuts, 
and saying: ‘Your crown is in these—they group 
into perfect pictures’—and thus, metaphorically 
speaking, sinking the Lomonds behind the shadow 
of the trees, 

For if you have seen the green mists that trail 
round Argyleshire hills, the green, deep arms of 
sea breaking far up into their clefts—seen the 
unspeakable glory which nightly gathers round 
them, when every peak and ridge flashes back 
indefinable colour, or melts into such sweet shadow 
as wraps your very soul in its repose—then you 
are apt to have no love to spare for the pigmy 
cones of Fife. 

But Mr Tilly would see grandeur everywhere. 
He had a large soul, doubtless ; and Coleridge was 
right in saying : 

We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


True-hearted Annie was half-ashamed that she 
had never recognised the charms which lay on the 
face of Loanie-burnie. But Kate was of a different 
mind—Kate spoke brusquely. 

“Tis an ill thing to do to rave of stone dykes, 
and flat barley-fields that have not even the beauty 
of their beards upon them. And as for the 
Lomonds, I never even had a thought to look at 
them, till Mr Tyne said that I must, and tell all 
the folk they were bonnie. Trust me, Annie, he is 
not an honest-tongued man, or he has but the 
taste of a loon, that would say such things of a 
homely glint of land that was never meant for 
aught but giving food to man and beast.’ 

‘An he said it in courtesy,’ pleaded Annie, 
“twas but a kind thing to say.’ 

“Tis my turn to lecture, Annie, light-witted if I 
be, for I aye misjudged a man could turn his tune 
like a piper. Let him say what he truly thinks, 
an he indeed a man; or if he be not so 
minded, let him bide in silence. It matters little 
to me that the Lomonds be t or small; but it 
matters mickle that Annie’s husband be a man will 
speak the truth.’ 

Annie was sitting in her room, with a candle 
burning on her dressing-table, and her long fair 
hair combed half over her face, to hide the natural 
confusion evoked by such a subject. But with 

both her hands she pushed it all back from her 


eyes, and lifted thein straight to her sister's, 


‘Ye misjudge him, Kate; he’s as true as the 
pole-star in the lift. I that know him, ken best.’ 

And Kate said no more, but she kissed her 
sister, and lingered about her a little before they 
bade good-night.. 


CHAPTER Il. 


A blithe, bright morning, it rose on the lands of 
Fife, and the post-chaise was at the door, and 
Annie was ready. It was a long journey to Craigie, 
in those old-fashioned days, and abundant prepara- 
tions were wont to be made, and farewells to be 
spoken, as they rarely are spoken now. But there 
is a measure of discreetness even in the matter of 
farewells ; and when Kate and Annie stood on the 
door-step and cried in each other's arms, Mr Tyne 
— scarcely repress his sneer, nor Mr Tilly his 

smay. 

‘ Be a good wife to Mr Tyne, Kate, dear,’ Annie 
had whispered when she stood in her room ready 
of apology for longer parley nor A Kate 
with a said care of 

ut when they came to the door-step, they parted 
silently. Dochage it was a relief to An aon the 
post-chaise drove from the gate. And Annie did 
not even lift her head, but bent it down lower 
and lower, till they only saw the little blue hood 
pressed above both her haads, 

Annie did not lift her head till they passed the 
last familiar group of trees; and then the sweet 
consciousness of a presence which had not been 
once obtruded on her all that sorrowful mile, made 
her lift herself resolutely, and smile on her com- 

ion, one of those dewy smiles which he always 
eclared were like nobody else’s in the world. 
And he did not, either in mirth or compassion, 
remark on her grief, as Mr Tyne would have done. 
He only drew a wrapping warmer round her, and 
was fain to comfort her delicately, and make her 
forget the parting, if he could. 

Annie confessed to herself it was fine to feel his 
hand touch her neck ever so lightly, as he lifted 
her long hair, that the folds of the plaid might 
come the closer round her. Annie would not have 
given that little tiny touch for all the enamoured 
words that ever were spoken to Kate. She could 
not explain to herself the exquisite thrill of happi- 
ness which had almost pain in its intensity, yet 
filled her eyes with such warm, restful smiles as 
made their beauty twice lovely under her blue- 
veined brow. Annie forgot Kate’s weariness, forgot 
Kate’s strictures, and her warnings, in the one 
presence which shed its glory round her. 

It mattered not a whit that that presence 
was commonplace enough ; there would be little 
poetry in our lives, if we were not poems to our- 
selves, By our own spirits are we deified ; by 
our own spirits still more do we deify those we 
love. Annie could not possibly dissociate love 
and reverence. In the object of her love she must 
find attributes to ym: It is easy enough to 
create these where they do not in fact exist, for in 
our heart of hearts is boundless creative power ; 
and we must look up in love, if we would have 
love the purest. We must give what we give to 
God—love, reverence, faith. Mr Tilly would have 
smiled had he known all that he was to Annie. 

‘I will fend for you, Annie—I’ll be better than 
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your sister to you.’ So he said when they drove 
round the old rock of Stirling, and already the 
afternoon sunlight fell soft upon the braes. And 
Annie, utterly content, heard the words like softest 
music; and all the long years after would recall 
that hour, as alone among the hours of her life. 

There is still preserved a letter, written in a 
careful hand, dated from Lolly-mere, and addressed 
to the manse of Loanie-burnie. 

My pear Sister Karre—I am well, as are also 
our father and mother; and I have arrived here 
without scaith, under the safe-conduct of Mr Tilly. 
Our father met me at the Ram’s Horn, and Mr 
Tilly told him all that he said to me, by which 
I mean all that imported aught. And, O Kate! 
every day seems too short for my happiness. I 
could lilt like a laverock from gloamin to gloamin, 
and do many another foolish thing! You mis- 
judged Mr Tilly; and I wish you would come to 

lly-mere, just to see him, and learn to like him 
as he is worthy to be liked. But I would not give 

ou indiscreet counsel; for you must at no hand 
eave Loanie-burnie but with Mr Tyne’s free 
consent. I would rather you never saw Mr Tilly 
till our marriage-day, than that you wronged or 
slighted your own husband, or did aught but what 
befits a leal wife, as I am fain ye may yet be to Mr 
Tyne ; and I also, with all my heart, am hoping to 
be to Mr Tilly. 

And ye must not think that Mr Tilly told our 
father in my presence, which, at the least of it, 
would have been an unkind thing to do. But I 
went in to Luckie Rodman’s with the ribbons for 
her cap; and my father and Mr Tilly had a refresh- 
ment at the Ram’s Horn; for in an hour the post- 
chaise was to be ready again, to take me and my 
father out to Lolly-mere. And when my father 
and Mr Tilly came for me to Luckie Rodman’s, I 
knew quite well all that had been. My father just 
said after we got home, and he came to my room 
where my mother and me were: ‘ Blessings on ye, 
Annie; an ye are content with Mr Tilly, I must 
e’en be too” But I know he means by that, he 
is very much content, as is also our mother. She is 
not like you. And when I see you, I will tell you 
everything—what Mr Tilly said to me, and what 
I replied to him. But I cannot write it in a letter; 
it would not be leal to Mr Tilly. 

Present my respectful compliments to Mr Tyne, 
my brother-in-law, and be to him as I am aye to 
you.—Your loving sister, ANNIE. 


HER MAJESTY’S BODY-GUARD. 
‘Her Majesty’s Honourable Band of Gentlemen at 
Arms, and the Yeomen of the Guard, were in 
attendance.’ No matter what the date. It may be 
on the day of a levee, a drawing-room, a court, an 
opening or closing of parliament, a royal marriage, 
a state reception of a foreign sovereign—anything 
done in full ‘state’ must have these glittering 
attendants, with their badges and trappings ; and 
there can be little doubt that 


The divinity that doth hedge a king 


is, in the minds of most people, closely connected 
with this and other paraphernalia of royalty. 

Some of us pride ourselves on being a little 
more learned than our neighbours—to the extent 


fetier, attendant at the sideboard, and that the 
official name for these persons is Yeomen of the 
Guard. If we go one step farther, and inquire 
what was the original status of these yeomen, we 
find ourselves in the midst of very curious matters 
connected with court and society in the time of 
the Tudors; but if we go still one step farther 
back, and ask what was the original meaning of 
the word yeoman, we get into a hopeless sea 
of etymology. No one seems to know how to 
answer the question. Dictionary-makers are out 
of harmony on the matter; etymologists dispute 
and waver ; antiquaries ponder and search. Not 
only have Norman-English and Anglo-Saxon been 
examined ; but also Low Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Meso-Gothic, and even Sanscrit, to discover the 
original meaning of the first syllable of this word. 
All the theories, however, group themselves around 
one or other of two centres, 

The first group claims that the yeoman was 
originally a soldier ; and all the courtly yeomen 
wish this theory to be true, because there is a sort 
of dignity about the military rank, especially as 
it was understood in this matter. The esquire, we 
are told, who attended the sovereign or the feudal 
baron in the wars, was so called because he carried 
an écu, or shield ; while the next degree below him 
was called the yeoman, or yewman, the bearer of the 
yew bow and the arrows: these yeomen were after- 
wards known as archers. But they were not com- 
mon men; they were a selected body-guard, having 
something of the privileges of courtiers. Hentyner 
states that the tallest and stoutest men that could 
be found in all England were carefully selected for 
the office, as if it were one requiring a superiority 
to the common people. Hutchins, in his History 
of Dorset, notices an appraisement of goods formerly 
belonging to a church at Poole ; comprising, among 
other items, ‘a crown of sylver and gylte for a 
yeoman of the crown. It is known that one 

ind or grade of yeomen wore a silver-gilt crown 
as a badge on the left shoulder; another a 
badge of the rose and crown; and the king’s 
trumpeter a crown, with the royal initials under 
it—all claimed as proofs that the yeoman was a 
somebody to be talked about. There is a curious 
book in existence, tending to shew that the 
Yeomen of the Guard were the ial body-guard 
of the sovereign in the time of Baward IV., about 
four hundred years ago. It is called Liber Niger 
Domus Regis Edwardi IV., and one passage runs as 
follows (nearly in the original spelling): ‘ Yeomen 
of Crowne xxiiij, most semely — clenely 
and strongest archers, honest of conditions and 
behavoure, bold men, chosen and tryd out of 
everey lordes house in England, for theyre cunnyng 
and vertew. Thereof one to be Yeoman of 
Robes, another to be Yeoman of the Wardrobe of 
Beddes in household ; these ij in certayntie ete in 
the king’s chambre dayly. Other ij be Yeomen 
Ushers of Chambre, etyng there also ; another to be 
Yeoman of the Stole, if it please the king ; another 
to be Yeoman of the Armory; another to be Yeoman 
of the Bowes for the king ; another yeoman to keep 
e king’s bookes ; another to keep his dogges for 
the bowe ; and, except the first iilj —. the 
remanaunt may to the hall as ushers, &c., and thus 
they may be putte to businesse. Also, it accordeth 
that they be chosen men of manhoode in sp omy 24 
and especially of vertuose conditions.’ It may 
well to remark that ‘virtue’ in those old times 


of knowing that beef-eater is a corruption of buf- 
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more frequently meant ‘courage’ than moral 
excellence generally. 

The second group claims, on the other hand, 
that the yeoman was originally a cultivator in 
humble life, from which he changed to the rank of 
a servant—a cultivator midway between what we 
should now call a farmer and the villein, or half- 
serf. Some say that ‘yeo’-man was ‘ young’-man ; 
and others that he was ‘dorf’-man or villager ; 
but that, at anyrate, the rise was from the rank 
of a rural worker to that of a chosen retainer, of 
a domesticated rather than a military character. 
The household account-books of some of the noble 
families, still carefully preserved, contain frequent 
mention of yeomen among the domestics, each 
apparently a little above the mere menials in his 
own particular department. 

But be the origin of the designation what it may, 
the peculiar court retainers known as the Yeomen 
of the Guard were organised under the direction 
of Henry VII., in or about the year 1485. They 
were all picked men, none of them less than six 
feet high. Whether they were selected from the 
palace servants previously known as yeomen, or 
from yeomen cultivators in the rural districts, is 
not quite clear ; but they were at anyrate chosen 
men—stalwart, smart, and showy. Six of them 
were called Yeomen Hangers, to attend to the 
hangings and tapestries of the royal apartments ; 
two were Yeomen Bedgoers, to take charge of the 
beds during royal removals (in days when stuffed 
soft beds were not so plentiful as now) ; and the 
rest, making up a number of about a hundred 
in all, carried up the royal dinners, and attended 
to what may be called sideboard service at 
banquets. A very distinct indication is met with 
concerning the application of the word yeomen 
to domestics, irrespective of any select forma- 
tion of a royal belvaneed, in the accounts pre- 
served of that sumptuous ecclesiastic Cardinal 
Wolsey. When he lived in state at ny sr 
Court, he had nearly a thousand retainers about 
him; the marshalling of which host, the supplying 
of food and other necessaries, and the serving 
up of the daily dinners and suppers, required a 
thoroughly good organisation of departments, in 
which yeomen figured in an intermediate capacity 
between the chiefs and the humbler servants. We 
read of the Yeoman of the Pantry, the Yeoman of 
the Larder, the Yeoman of the Scullery, the Yeoman 
of the Ewry, the Yeoman of the Buttery, the Yeoman 
of the Cellar, the Yeoman of the Chandlery, the Yeo- 
man of the Wafery, the Yeoman of the Laundry, the 
Yeoman of the Bakehouse, the Yeoman of the Wood- 
yard, the Yeoman of the Barn, the Yeoman of the 
Barge, the Yeoman of the Stirrup, and the Yeoman 
Waiter. The ewry here mentioned was a 
the lavatory or washing-place, supplied with ewers 
or water-bottles ; but on this matter we will bow 
to more learned pundits. 

The cardinal’s royal master, Henry VIII, appears 
to have had the same kind of yeomen at the royal 
palaces, each a sort of head-servant in some one 
paw department ; and also continued the 

y-guard of Yeomen. Sir John Hayward tells 


us that, in the time of Henry’s son and successor, 
Edward VI., the Yeomen of the Guard were 
specially active and athletic fellows: ‘Generally, 
none might be of his guard but, besides being of 
tall and comely stature, such as were either good 
archers, or wrestlers, or casters of the barre, or 


leapers, or runners, or of some other manlike 
qualitie’—muscular Christians every one of them, 
it is quite clear. 

Even down to the present year, the thirty-fifth 
of Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, the word 
yeoman is employed at the palaces to a much 
greater extent than most of us are aware. The 
names of the holders of the situations thus desig- 
nated do not appear in the Court Guides or Court 
Directories ; but they are given in a publication 
of more special ry relating to the inner organi- 
sation of the roya household. We find Yeoman 
| the Wine and Beer Cellar, two Yeomen of the 

itchen, two Yeomen of Confectionery, Yeoman of 
the Ewry, three Yeomen of Silver Pantry, two 
Yeomen Porters, Yeoman Steward, five Yeomen State 
Porters, Yeoman of the Almonry, Yeoman of the 
Vestry, and Yeoman of the Chapel Royal. Many of 
these, it will be perceived, are designated exactly 
as they were in the household of Cardinal Wolsey. 
One extraordinary yeoman is not included in our 
Queen’s palace establishment, the one bearing the 
odd title of Yeoman of the Mouth in the Kitchen. 
The Northumberland Household Book, a curious. 
work belonging to the times of the early Tudors, 
tells us that the servant bearing this very lengthy 
designation ‘doith hourely attend at the kitching 
at the haistry for the roisting of meat at braikfestis 
and meallis.’ This ‘ haistry’ was the fireplace, the 
hot region that would put any of our modern fire- 
places to the blush. co lizabeth had two of 
these Yeomen of the Mouth ; and concerning them. 
we are told that ‘they have one hundred shillings 
a yeare a-peece ; and there is two messes of meate 
of three dishes a-peece allowed for them and the 
rest of the officers of the pantry. These do waite 
upon the privy service, and serve her Majestie with 
fyne breade, salte, trenchers, knives, &c.’ There 
seems to be some contradiction here; for in the 
Earl of Northumberland’s household the yeoman 
with the long name seems to have been a kitchen 
or cookery functionary ; whereas, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s household, he evidently waited at the royal 
table. The ‘Yeoman of the Mouth in the Kitchen’ 
to Charles II. died in 1708, and lies in the grave- 
yard of Morden College. The husband of Mrs 
Centlivre—authoress of the Wonder, the Busy-body, 
the Bold Stroke for a Wife, and other comedies— 
was (say some authorities) chief cook to Queen 
Anne ; while others give him the above lengthy 
designation. 

Our Queen, besides the domestic yeomen just. 
enumerated, keeps up that special body which 
Henry VIL. estab iched, and which — appears 
to have little to do but to look quaintly grand. 
The Yeomen of the Guard, with their very fullest 
title, are Her Majesty's Body-quard of the Yeomen of 
the Guard ; the sonorous rotundity of which desig- 
nation is worth ever so much in itself. They are 
quite a regiment in their small way, with a captain 
commanding, a lieutenant, an ensign, an assistant- 
adjutant, eight sergeant-majors, two messengers, and 
about a hundred rank and file, or plain yeomen. 
The present captain is a noble duke, who, so far 
as we know, puts into his pocket the salary attached 
to this very easy office ; he is ex officio a member 
of the Privy-council, and carries an ebony baton 
with a gold tip; the lieutenant has a baton with a 
silver tip ; and the rest of the officers have certain 
badges or insignia of office. The duties of this 
gallant army are mainly to keep the passage clear 
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in court ions, &c., and to look nice. Four 
whom we have not named, Exons in Daily Waiting, 
Teside in turn at the palace, to take charge of 
the yeomen on duty; they are styled ‘ corporals’ 
in their commissions, and are appointed and sworn 
in by the captain. There is also a Clerk of the 
Cheque, apparently a kind of cashier or auditor. 
No small people are these yeomen officers; six of 
them are lieutenant-colonels, and one a captain, in 
the regular army—besides the noble duke. 

The yeomen or beef-eaters at the Tower are an 
offshoot from the other body, similar in their origin 
as a part of the Tudor body-guard. They are the 
Warders of the Tower, the present representatives 
of the original warders or custodiers. ey accom- 
pany visitors round such places as are to be seen 
only with a fee; and they relate, as they go along, 
the chief points of interest possessed by the objects 
seen. Their story is, of course, monotonous, and 
cut and dried ; yet it must be said of them that they 
are more willing to answer questions than the 
black-attired gentry who shew us the chapels and 
tombs in Westminster Abbey. The yeomen are 
old soldiers of good character, at the same time tall 
and good-looking; they have pay and pension. 
Some of them are lod rent-free in the Tower, 
but we believe not The quaint, Tudor-cut, 
state dress of scarlet and gold is reserved for state 
oceasions ; the every-day dress, though nearly as 
quaint, is plain, and better fitted for rough wear. 

There is another group of badged and embla- 
zoned retainers, relies of a time when such things 
had more meaning than they have now—namely, 
the Gentlemen Pensioners; or, as they are now 
called, Gentlemen-at-Arms ; or, with all the honours 
of phraseol thick upon them, Her Majesty's 
of the Honourable of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms. This corps was established in 1509 by 
Henry VIIL., as a part of his bod ae They 
were originally called Spears, oe ly from the 
mode in which they were armed ; for a longer time 
they were known as Gentlemen Pensioners; but 
William IV. changed this designation to Gentle- 
men-at-Arms. We read of a muster-roll of forty 
of these gentlemen in the year 1525; the names 
are given in one of the Cotton Manuscripts. At 

resent, the number is, we believe, about fifty. 

heir duty is to attend in the Presence-chamber 
at levees and drawing-rooms, at the presentation 
of addresses to the throne, and when the Queen 
goes to open or close parliament. At the funeral 
of the sovereign, they walk on either side of the 
canopy. They serve up the royal dinners at the 
coronation (perhaps carry the viands two or three 
yards, and place them on the royal table. On 
such an occasion the senior officer receives the 
honour of knighthood, without fees. Each member 
of the corps is designated ‘esquire’ in his warrant 
of appointment ; the captain of the band is sworn 
in - the Lord Chamberlain in person, under a 
royal warrant; he carries an ebony staff with a 
gold head. The Lieutenant is sworn in by an 
officer of the corps called the Clerk of the Cheque, 
under the captain’s warrant; he bears an ebony 
staff with a silver head. The Standard-bearer is 
sworn in the same way as the lieutenant, and bears 
« similar staff; but, like the ensign of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, he no longer carries the standard or 
flag that once gave meaning to his office. The Clerk 
of the Ci is sworn in by the captain ; he carries 
an ivory-headed staff; and his onerous duty is to 


keep the muster-roll of the corps. The Harbinger 
provides for the accommodation of the corps at 
royal visits, rene, &e. And the forty, what 
are they? They are the rank and file, the privates 
of this small band ; and yet they are mostly mili- 
tary officers in the regular army, colonels, lieu- 
tenant-colonels, majors, captains, who, for some 
occult reason, prefer this easy life to active service, 
As they were once called gentlemen pensioners, 
= many of them are really old enough to 

ave seen some rough work in actual war. At 
anyrate, what they have now to do is to stand 
upright and look stiff on state occasions. 

One more small appendage to the court, con- 
cerning which a few words may be said, by way of 
a er This is the corps of Sergeants-at-Arms, 

long ago as the time of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
eight of these defenders of the throne were organised 
—to walk before the sovereign, and to attend the 
bearers of the regalia at coronations. The same 
number is, we believe, still kept up; and no doubt 
they clear the way before the Queen with much 
efficiency, when she walks in procession (which she 
very much dislikes to do). Besides these, there are 
two others. One a sergeant-at-arms, in attendance 
on the Lord Chancellor, both in the House of 
Lords and in the Court of Chancery ; he carries the 
mace, ‘and takes peers and others into custody ;’ for 
which service, we are told, ‘the emoluments are 
considerable.’ The other is sergeant-at-arms to the 
House of Commons—a lord, and a very dignified 
personage in the organisation of the people’s house, 


MY FRIEND CHING. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART II. 


‘I say, Springfield, old fellow, I advise you to 
shut up your books, and look to your rifle. Let 
the old ledgers take care of themselves. We must 
fight, not write, unless we want all our throats cut. 
The Tae-pings are coming down, coming on us like 
locusts. Miller and Bowman were on the Nankin 
Road, and came full upon the whole army of them. 
They had to take across fields, I tell you, and ride 
like mad, while the rebel rascals pe pered them 
right and left. No joke, match cz balls and 
arrows showering all about a fellow!’ It was 
oung Hall, one of our juniors, who burst breath- 
ess into the counting-house, one quiet, sleepy 
sunny afternoon, to enunciate this astonishing 
news with a volubility that admitted of no check. 

‘They are not hurt, either of them?’ said I, 
after a pause. 

‘Not to speak of, answered my informant, 
lighting a cheroot. ‘Bowman’s mare came down 
at the last ditch, and gave him an ugly fall. He 
has lost his hat, and looks as white as a ghost. 
Miller was hit in the knee—only an arrow, but 
we couldn’t cut the barb out with a penknife, so 
we had to send for old Proby, the surgeon. He'll 
be here directly.’ 

These tidings, unpleasant as they were, were 
by no means, to me at least, unexpected. For 
months past the great army of the northern rebels 
had been hanging like a threatening thundercloud 
over the most important of our treaty-ports, and 
it was daily made more palpable, that without 
European support, the authorities of the province 
could not cope with the swarming multitude, 
whom the mixed motives of superstition and love 
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of plunder had drawn to the Tae-ping camp. The 
mandarin governor-general had, with unusual 
energy, got together a large force, but it had as yet 
proved itself merely a military mob, ill paid, ill 
trained, and under such slack discipline, that the 
imperialist troops were nearly as great a source of 
terror to the peaceable country people as even the 
long-haired insurgents, whose watchword was ex- 
termination. And now it was clear that what the 
wisest heads among the European community had 
expected had at length come to pass: the rebels 
had slipped past the mandarin army, unable or 
unwilling to risk a battle in the open field, and 
Ward’s small contingent of disciplined Chinese 
could no longer be expected to hold in check the 
gathering masses of the Tae-pings. At this pinch, 
and with no efficient protection at hand from 
either our own government or that of China, it 
a the European settlement to take care of 
itself. 

That we were quite able, for a time at least, 
to defend our own lives and property, very few in 
Shanghai would for a moment have disputed. The 
colony was a large one, and two-thirds of the 
foreign residents, at the lowest computation, were 
English. The immense value of the commercial 
wealth at stake gave an additional motive for a 
resolute resistance, and life is dear to all. There 
was not one of us, from the veriest greenhorn lately 
disembarked from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s packet, to the sallow old merchant, who 
had coined his youthful years, to all appearance, 
into dollars, and transmuted his liver into gold, 
who did not know that our only hope of safety 
was to shew a firm front to the long-haired robbers 
who were presently to prowl, wolf-like, around our 
dwellings and warehouses. Mercy, as we were 
well aware, was a quality more often written of in 
Chinese poetry than exhibited in Chinese practice, 
and only the certainty that we should sell our 
lives dearly would prevent pillage and massacre. 

The peril, after all, was not so very great. We 
formed a powerful body of local volunteers, every 
man of military age shouldering a rifle in our 
ranks ; while we could rely on a number of seamen 
from the shipping in harbour, and on the crews of 
the few ee vessels of war just then available. 
Of the handful of imperialist troops within the 
walls, the less said the better. The high Chinese 
officials kept publishing the most ornate gazettes, 
in which they proved, by elaborate arguments and 
cogent facts, that the rebels were everywhere 
beaten, discomfited, hunted, and hiding from the 
victorious legions of the all-bountiful emperor ; but 
not a soul in Shanghai paid the slightest attention 
to these rose-water bulletins. We all knew that, at 
the first approach of danger, our valiant defenders 
would vanish like ghosts at cockcrow; and that 
until the admirals, French or English, should 
receive reinforcements, we must rely on ourselves 
alone. 

There was little business done in Shanghai 
thenceforth. The roll of the drum called out the 
able-bodied residents to arm and drill, and the pen 
was exchanged for the musket, much to the delight 
of some of our younger brethren, who would, I 
suspect, have preferred to earn their salaries by 
sy ge military preparation, to winning them 

y the prosaic duties of the desk. Then some 
marines and blue-jackets were landed; cannon 
were placed in battery among cotton bales and 


-been pretty wel 


fascines ; barricades were erected ; and the gun- 
boats anchored so as to present their broadsides to 
the quay ; doors were strengthened, and windows 
made secure by the help of mattresses and sand- 
bags. Altogether, we presented a very imposing 
appearance ; and those who knew the country best 
were the most confident that we should not be 
seriously assailed. The ladies, for the most 

bore the announcement of the rebel advance very 
well and calmly. My uncle offered to send Con- 
stance away by sea, should she feel the least 
a ; but the dear girl told him, smilingly 
that she would rather stay and trust to him an 
Cousin Harry to protect her ; and so it was settled. 
The European quarter might not, it was thought, 
be molested at all; and in any case, the row of 
mansions on the Vermilion Canal, each of which 
was large enough and strong enough to have served 
for a jail in case of need, might be trusted to re 
the attack of enemies whose cruelty was notoriously 
more conspicuous than their courage. 

The worst and most provoking feature in the 
case was the effect produced upon the lower classes 
of Chinese by the threatened advent of the 
audacious rebels, whose successes, rumour, trum- 
pet-tongued, had blazoned abroad throughout the 
vast realms of China, and whose design of drivin 
the Tartar dynasty back to Manchooria, and o 
installing in the emperor's palace at Pekin the 
‘Heavenly King’ and the ‘ Prince of Peace,’ had 
for some time since ent no idle dream, but a 
probability greatly to be dreaded. We in Shanghai, 
and, I may add, we European residents in eve 
treaty-port of China, were now almost as hostile 
towards the Tae-pings as even a mandarin could be. 
At first, we had hopes that a brighter day was 
about to dawn over that great fossilised empire of 
the extreme East, that in magnitude dwarfs all our 
kingdoms, We commercial men looked for a freer 
intercourse, and a break-up of the old morose 
spirit of exclusion, that has hitherto rendered the 
swarming Chinese all but beings of another race 
from their fellows born under other skies. The 
missionaries were attracted by the tidings that a 
new religion, founded, as we were told, on Chris- 
tianity, had sprung and flourished among the 
multitudes who flocked to the Tae-ping standard. 
We all hoped that something better and more 
wholesome than the old stereotyped death-in-life 
of Chinese civilisation would result for a country 
in which we could not but take some interest, 
scanty as our knowledge of it, in spite of the long 
experience of some and the hard toil of others, . 
perforce remained. 

But the European community of Shanghai had 

Fd of any sneaking kindness 
for the new rebellion, now eating up, like a canker- 
worm, the fruits of centuries of patient industry. 
We had at first been gleeful at the idea of getting 
rid of our old stumblin -blocks the mandarins, 
with their shameless pm their tedious etiquette, 
and all the heart-breaking, money-sucking delays 
of the imperial Chinese Circumlocution Office. 
But we were forced to own that even the aristoc- 
racy of literary graduates had merits when com- 
pared with the destroyers who were seeking to 
supplant them. The Tae-pings left a desert behind 
them wherever they went ; and most of us had 
seen grim sights, and all of us had heard stories, 
too ugly to be repeated, which shewed us what sort 
of blessings those were which the new deliverers 
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were in the habit of bestowing on a conquered 
district. But that a nest of secret societies, all 
affiliated to Tae-pingism, existed in the populous 
city of Shanghai, was a fact well known ; and no 
one could doubt that when the first glimpse of 
the rebel army should be seen, a rising would 
take place among the poorer people of the suburbs. 
Our domestic servants, porters, and wharf-steve- 
dores, for instance, became strangely excited as the 
insurgents approached. Some left us ; some refused 
to work, but hung scowling about the doors until 
they were driven off; ont a few went on quite 
steadily, paying no more attention to the wild 
reports that flew about than if they had been so 
many automata. Most of the servants in my uncle’s 
yamun belonged to the last category. They were 
quiet, decent natives from the interior, all hired by 
the portly comprador, who was himself as respect- 
able a Chinaman as ever wore a pigtail, and they 
had about as much idea of joining the Tae-pings 
as they would have had of enlisting in a legion 
of invading cockroaches. But every member of 
the colony was not so fortunate, and we heard 
ne complaints from ladies who had to dress the 
amily dinner, and from gentlemen who were left 
with verandahs unswept and boots unblacked, 
because cook, and sweeper, and maty-boy were off 
to join the onward rush of the plundering hordes 
outside. 

Lake’s behaviour under these circumstances was 
very praiseworthy. He took up arms with the 
utmost alacrity in defence of the settlement, and 
no one spoke more confidently than did he of our 
certain immunity from serious injury. He was, 
on account of his remarkable aptitude for soldier- 
ing, in some little authority among us; that is to 
say, he held the rank of lieutenant of the company 
of volunteers in which I served in the more humble 
capacity of colour-sergeant, and he was never absent 
from drill, and never slothful in his self-imposed 
task of getting our raw recruits into knowing the 
right foot from the left, and the stock of a rifle 
from its muzzle. I was not quite so well pleased, 
however, by the fact that he found time to pay Con- 
stance a t deal of attention. He was unremit- 
ting in his martial duties, and yet, somehow, he 
managed to be a good deal in the drawing-room, 
rattling his sword, exhibiting his handsome figure 
in its well-fitting uniform, assuming the most 
becoming attitudes as he leaned against the window- 
frame or the marble chimney-piece,.and altogether 
playing the carpet-knight so skilfully, that 1 own 
to have felt a twinge or two of not unnatural 
jealousy. But Constance reassured me. ‘ Harry, 
dear !’ she said one day, ‘I am always glad to see 
you—don’t look vain, you conceited ce !—but 
oh! you cannot think what a relief it is to me 
when Mr Lake is there, and you come in, and put, 
as in the case of that man in the Zauberflite, a 
on his He teases me, Harry, and 

e frightens me. n't look angry! I was foolish 
to use such a phrase; but the fact is that he does 
frighten me, though he does it so politely that no 
lady could take offence at a word he says. Do you 
think, if he had said a syllable that was really 
threatening, that I should not have gone to papa 
at once, instead of to you, Harry—you blundering 
boy, who would quarrel with him in a moment if I 
would let you; but you must promise to be very 
patient, and I'll tell you all about it.’ 


that Julian Lake’s conduct had of late been 
singularly enigmatical, and calculated to inspire 
uneasiness, even in the mind of one less predis- 
posed against him than Miss Barnet had been from 
the first. He spoke ostensibly to reassure her as 
to-her own security and that of the settlement, and 
nothing could be better chosen than were his 
words ; but at the same time, by dark hints of some 
ston peril, by vague allusions to some 
shadowy but imminent danger hanging over the 
house, and from which he alone could save her, 
he contrived to instil more fears than his specious 
could dissipate, and Constance never 
failed to feel uneasy and unhappy after one of these 
interviews with our American friend. 

‘And he hates you, Harry—I know he does,’ 
Constance would say, involuntarily breaking down 
with a sob at the end of her narration. ‘If you 
had seen the dark look that comes over his face 
when he hears your voice or your step without, 
and noticed the glittering par ec of his eyes, 
for one moment only, and the wicked expression, 
half frowning, half smiling, that comes over his 
dreadful, false, handsome face, you would believe 
that he hated you. And then it all s off like 
a reflection in a looking-glass ; and when you come 
in, you find him so natural, and nice, and friendly, 
that I almost ask myself whether I have not 
fancied all the rest, and whether such dissembling 
really can be.’ 

My own private impression was that Constance 
was mistaken. I thought it very likely, indeed, 
that Lake should have taken the opportunity of 
this alarming Tae-ping incursion to shew himself, 
as far as possible, in the character of a paladin, and 
to dazzle the eyes of Constance, if he could, by 
taking on himself the part of a cheap sort of hero. 
Probably, too, he desired to heighten the immi- 
nence and the importance of the coming danger, 
with a view to heightening his own merits as the 
knight-errant whose right arm was to protect the 
distressed damsels of Anglo-Chinese society from 
peril ; and though that kind of thing was not 
much to my taste, I could hardly find it in my 
heart to blame him. A man is not very angry 
with another man for sighing after his lady-love, 
when he is quite sure of the steadfast faith of the 
betrothed one. He rather feels, in such a case, a 
kind of pity for the poor fellow, whose misplaced 
passion 1s, after all, a compliment to his choice, 
and who throws away his time and his attentions 
so unprofitably. Of course, I had not forgotten 
the very queer meer in which Lake had been 
found, when I had so unexpectedly encountered 
him on my return from the suburb. It was odd 
that, at such a momentous time, a clerk in our 
firm should have been remarked in confidential 
communication with two strangers, who, unless 
their looks belied them, were not merely Tae-pings, 
but arrant scoundrels into the bargain. But even 
for this I could find a reason. That Julian Lake, 
in spite of his liberal salary, and whatever allow- 
ance he may have received from his relatives in 
America, was in debt, was no secret among the 
junior members of our society. He had, as I 
new, borrowed various sums at interest from 
Chinese usurers ; and it was not unlikely that the 
men with whom I had seen him had ill-gotten cash 
to lend, and were not above turning a penny by 
lending it. Certainly the words I had overheard 


And from what Constance told me, I gathered 


pointed to some pecuniary transaction, although 
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they rather implied that Lake was to furnish 
dollars instead of receiving them; but this was 
probably some erroneous rendering of the speaker’s 
real meaning. I had heard before this that men 
of some little substance had made great profits by 
repairing, under safe conduct, to the Tae-ping cam 
to buy up, at low rates, the spoils with whic 
their army was glutted; and | knew too well 
how desperately an embarrassed man will clutch 
at any clue, however dubious, by which to esca 
from his difficulties, to wonder that Lake should 
consent to have dealings even with wretches like 
these. 

Lake, though the impression which he produced 
upon the mind of Constance was by no means 
such as he would have desired, was not without 
one female well-wisher under the roof of the 
Barnet mansion. Aunt Annie, as we called her, 
was a great ally of his, and never failed to speak 
strongly in his favour. This lady was a poor 
relation of the Barnets, certainly not an aunt, and, 
I believe, united to the family by no nearer tie of 
blood than that of a remote Welsh cousinship. 
She was an elderly spinster, a Miss Phelps, who 
had long vegetated at Cheltenham on a tiny 
income, and who had been easily persuaded to 
come out to China in the capacity of chaperon to 
Constance. She was a good simple soul, with a 
fund of honest reverence for her great relation, Mr 
Barnet: ‘Quite the merchant-prince, you know, my 
dear, as she insisted on describing him, and was 
grateful to him for many a well-timed present, that 
had wonderfully facilitated the liquidation of her 
small Christmas bills. But her prime favourite 
was Julian, of whose distinguished manners and 
remarkable cleverness she could never say enough, 
and whom I am sure she considered a far more 
suitable partner for Constance than myself. Nor 
was this preference merely occasioned by the 
young American’s undoubted good looks, although 

think a handsome face is a passport that carries 
more weight with old women than it does with 
young ones, The truth is that we were in general 
wickedly disposed to laugh, in a good-natured way, 
at Aunt Annie’s peculiarities ; whereas Lake was 
gravely polite in his mode of address, deferring 
to her quaint opinions on points of social ethics, 
and listening with well-assumed interest to her 
threadbare stories of Cheltenham tea-drinkings 
and the mild scandals of that gentle watering- 
place. I am inclined, though on different grounds, 
to share the old lady’s belief that Julian was very 
clever indeed. 

The advantage of a friend at court, though pro- 
verbially great, does not count for much when 
royalty itself is predisposed against the suitor ; 
and though Constance’s chaperon was never weary 
of singing the praises of ‘that dear Mr Lake,’ and 
always received his visits with her most gracious 
smiles, Constance herself grew to like him less and 
less every day. There were times, she said, when 
his manner was gloomy, and almost fierce, and his 
language with respect to the coming troubles, enig- 
matical as it was, might easily have.been taken to 
imply an obscure threat of dreadful consequences 
sure to ensue if implicit reliance were not placed 
in him, Julian Lake, and in him alone. But as I 
knew how natural it is to some men, not necessarily 
poltroons, but gifted with a theatrical variety of 
courage, to vapour and strut in the character of a 
very Ajax before a feminine audience, I merely 


laughed at my cousin’s report, and left Lake to 
cry Ha! ha! at the prospect of the battle that 
would probably never come to pass. 

; oo Tae-pings lingered as they did in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the town, instead of 
attacking it at once, has always perplexed me. I 
suspect, however, that they were waiting for the 
flight of the imperial troops, and, perhaps, also to 
see if any foreign force of seamen and marines 
would sally forth to assail them ; but at anyrate 
they seemed to rely on moral force for expelling 
the scanty garrison ; and presently our defenders, 
with their dragon standards, drums, gongs, and 
other martial paraphernalia, went off by sea, pro- 
mising a speedy return, and nothing remained to 
bar the road to the rich and helpless native city. 
Accordingly, towards sunset on the evening of the 
day that had witnessed the retreat of the mandarins 
and their fighting-men, a most infernal clamour 
rolling in from the distant suburbs announced the 
arrival of the long-haired banditti. A hoarse and 
terrible concert it was, in which the shouts of the 
Tae-ping hordes, and of their numerous sympa- 
thisers within the place, blended with a dissonant 
clashing of metal, shields, cymbals, swords, warm- 
ing-pans and cooking utensils very likely, clanging 
all together ; while every sort of drum and rude 
trumpet, from the conch-shell and buffalo-horn to 
the cracked bugle, that had perhaps been gleaned 
up on the camping-ground of some British regi- 
ment in the late war, brayed out with savage 
vehemence of blare. Along with this resounded 
the heavy, confused, earth-shaking tramp of a vast 
marching multitude; while clouds of dust and 
gushes of smoke proved that not merely had the 
insurgents poured into the peopled outskirts of the 
town, but that the plundering and burning that 
were the usual accompaniments of their pe Bese 
had already begun. 

A dreadful, fiendish medley of din it was; and 
I shall not soon forget how bodingly it came to 
our ears as we stood together, my cousin and I, 
in a balcony that overlooked the still waters of 
the broad canal, and hearkened to the fast-growing 
roar. Constance was no coward, but her lips grew 
white, and I felt her tremble as she leaned for 
support on my encircling arm, as the hideous 
clamour deepened. It was not because of the 
barbaric menace of the cow-horns and bellowing 
gongs, the war-cries of the fanatic rabble, or the 
rattle of their weapons. All that we could afford 
to laugh at. The real horror of the noise lay in 
the fact, that along with the shouting and the 
clash there rang out other and more piercing 
sounds, wild shrieks of agony, despairing cries of 
help, audible over the outbursts of = tal laughter 
and the threatening yells of the conquerors. Plainly 
there was evil work being done, and that by whole- 
sale, as these human tigers made their way into 
the place. All Shanghai could not be expected 
to be on one side; and if the mob and the members 
of the secret societies were ready to fraternise 
with the intruders, there were still the respectable 
classes and quiet citizens, sheep without a shepherd, 
whose fold was now free to the wolves from 
Nankin, 

We foreigners ran little risk. Once there was a 
sudden call to arms, as a mass of long-haired war- 
riors fresh from the interior made a menacing de- 
monstration against the European quarter ; but the 
sight of our firm front and regular array damped 
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their ardour considerably; and after a certain 
amount of drum-beating and brandishing of sword 
and spear, they flocked off to the more congenial 
task of pillaging their unwarlike fellow-country- 
men. But it was hard to enjoy a sound night’s 
sleep, night after night, so frightful was the uproar 
in the city, screams and alternating with 
furious yells and barbarous mirth; while the red 
glare of many a burning house shone against the 
sky-line, a lurid background, across which numbers 
of dark struggling figures were thrown into stron 
relief. Very ugly stories reached us, through suc 
of our native attendants as remained at their posts, 
of the cruelties that were being enacted in the 
town, mostly, it is true, with the object of extorting 
money from those who were suspected of having 
buried their treasures, but often out of that pure 
wantonness and ingenious aptitude for inflicting 
pain that forms one of the worst features in the 
complex character of a Chinaman. But after a 
while, these hellish clamours ceased, and but for 
a few dropping shots fired here and there, one 
might have forgotten that a ruthless enemy was 
so near, 

I believe, but am not quite sure, that some sort 
of compromise was effected after the first fury of 
the Tae-ping incursion, and that the city made 
terms by which the rich merchants were to be 
moderately squeezed, without the necessity of 
resorting to the last extremities of riotous violence. 
At all events, some order was reported to be 
re-established within the walls, Discipline was 
enforced among the insurgents and their sub- 
urban auxiliaries, and the market-people began 
to bring in provisions almost as freely as before. 
The Tae-ping generals were lodged in the palaces 
whence the mandarins had emigrated, and it was 
their Gazette that supplied the town with political 
news, and their tax-gatherers who levied tolls and 
dues. The consular authorities found the leaders 
of the insurgents less difficult to deal with, if less 
polished, than the more legitimate bureaucrats 
whom they had supplanted ; and some of our com- 
munity began to alter their opinion of the merits 
of the case, and to pronounce the rebels ‘very 
decent fellows, after all, with none of that mandarin 
ko-tow humbug,’ 

There were others amongst us, however, who 
were less easily reconciled to that change of masters 
in which Shanghai so philosophically acquiesced. 
‘They are quiet now, said Binney of the Customs, 
who knew more of the Chinese than most of us, 
and whose acquirements in their literature would 
have earned him a very respectable button to his 
cap, had he been but a born subject of the Brother 
of the Sun and Moon; ‘but that is merely till 
they shall have eaten the last leaf of the lettuce. 
When the sponge is dry, they will want a grasp 
at us. Don’t trust them.’ 

But in the meantime there were rumours that 
the French and English naval forces would soon 
arrive, with distinct instructions from the ambas- 
sadors to co-operate with the imperial authorities, 
and to drive the rebels, at any cost, out of the 
treaty-port. Very likely these reports came to the 
ears of the Tae-pings as early as they did to ours, 
for they shewed a decided hostility at once, 
assembling in dark swarms in every open place, 
and drilling assiduously ; while it became unsafe 
for a European to venture beyond the limits of the 


stubborn resistance, looking out more and more 
ey for the naval succour which we were 
promised, but with small apprehensions of any 
actual disaster. 1 was coming away from drill one 
day, in excellent spirits, conversing gaily with 
Bowman and another of our youngsters, when 
Hall, the same junior clerk who had informed me 
of the rebel advance, came hurrying out to meet 
us. I noticed that he was quite pale, and that his 
voice quivered as he said, in an excited manner: 
‘Springfield, I’ve been looking for you this half- 
hour. You’re wanted’ 

I saw by his manner that something was wrong, 
‘What’s the matter?’ I asked eagerly. ‘Nobody 
ill in the family, I mean; is there?’ For China 
has but a rors tet climate ; and, though dear 
Constance had been well, and her father in his 
usual health, when I saw them a few hours 
previously, yet I had had but too much experience 
of the rapidity with which the lurking germs of a 
malady are developed under that burning sun, to 
feel a certainty that all must be well. 

* Nobody is ill. The governor is in the counting- 
house, asking for you,’ answered Hall, reddening 
very much, and speaking with a singular awkward- 


ness, 

I thought, too, that he avoided my eye as he 
gave his message. However, I had other things 
to think of than the embarrassed bearing of Mr 
Benjamin Hall. Something was clearly amiss. 
The house must have sustained some blow by 
the failure of correspondents, or the collapsing of 
securities ; but even then, unless the crash were 
a final one, I did not see the reason for so much 
excitement. The grand old firm had weathered 
many a storm, and would surely survive this 
stroke ; and then, too, even in serious moments 
of difficulty, it has never been the usage of great 
merchants to lose nerve and self-respect. ‘ Let me 
hurry on,’ I thought, ‘and I shall learn the truth.’ 
So, into the counting-house, and into the inner 
parlour, I went, still carrying my rifle by the sling. 

The parlour was crowded. Young Mr Pashley, 
himself a partner, was there, with Vaughan and 
Charlton, spade partners like myself; the old 
cashier, in his trim flaxen wig with the tight side- 
curls, and wearing on his sturdy legs perhaps the 
only gray worsted stockings in all Shanghai ; and 
four or five clerks—Lake was among them, looking 
down, with an expression of sadness on his hand- 
some face. The centre figure of the group was my 
uncle, very red and angry. 

‘By Heaven, sir, you have taken your time !’ he 
said, striking the table before him very hard with 
his clenched fist. ‘We have been waiting your 
pleasure this half-hour’ 

I stared and stood aghast. My good uncle was 
what is called in private life a choleric man, 
though a kinder heart never beat beneath a white 
waistcoat ; yet it had never happened before that 
I had been the t of his wrath. Yet, unpre- 
cedented as was this ebullition of apparently cause- 
less anger against me, it impressed me in a much 
smaller degree than did the grave faces of what 
the French would have described as the ‘ assistants’ 
at this extraordinary scene. ‘ What, in the name 
of common sense, is the meaning of all this?’ was 
my bewildered appeal to those around. ‘1 poy om 
something has gone wrong ; but what it is, or how 
I come to be concerned in it, I have not the least 


foreign quarter. We, on our side, prepared for a 


idea. My dear uncle ’ 
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‘Never presume again to allude to the relation- 
ship that unfortunately exists between us. I dis- 
own you, now and for ever!’ broke in Mr Barnet, 
his voice trembling with rage and grief, and his 
manner so violent that I began to fear for his 


reason. 

‘Will nobody tell me the meaning of all this?’ 
I repeated, with the stupid iteration of a man 
whose brains are hopelessly struggling to untie the 
knot of some tough riddle, and looking round at the 
ring of serious faces around me. No one seemed 
willing to be the first to speak. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
I, after an effort to rally my faculties, ‘I have a 
right to demand an answer ; and I address myself 
to you, who are cool, in preference to my uncle, 
whose agitation has for an instant overpowered his 
sense of justice. So far as I can make out, I have 
been accused, found guilty, and condemned, in my 
absence, and on account of some imaginary offence, 
at the very nature of which I cannot guess. This 
is new treatment for an Englishman to sustain 
at English hands.’ 

There was a general murmur, half of pathy, 
as I fancied, and half of remonstrance. ‘Confound 
it!’ said Vaughan, who was nearer my own 
than the other ners ; ‘if no one else tells him, 
Imust. It is hard on a man to be baited in this 
way, without having the chance of defending 

‘No, no; the r person is the princi 
himself,’ said at once. My uncle 

passed his hand hurriedly across 
eyes. 

. see him brazen it out with that auda- 
cious affectation of ignorance, he said, in a 
thick and tremulous voice, ‘is almost worse than 
all. Had he been penitent—had he even stam- 
mered and changed colour, or shewn, by word or 
look, some human feeling of remorse, there might 
have been hope of his being gradually weaned to 
better things. But this hardened effrontery !’ 

‘Come, come, Barnet!’ said a firm voice from 


the young man may have done, he read us all a 
lesson in what he said just now. We have no right, 
in this hole-and-corner way, to condemn any man 
unheard, and you quite forget that Mr Springfield 
has not so much as heard a whisper of the charge 
against him. This is a painful business altogether. 
It distresses us all, 1am sure, to see a gentleman, 
of whose honour and integrity we have always had 
so high an opinion, made liable to so disgraceful a 
suspicion as in this instance. I will answer for it 
that we should one and all rejoice if Mr Springfield 
could succeed in clearing himself from the imputa- 
tion. He has at any rate a right to be heard ; and 
if you are too excited to relate the history of this 
business, Vaughan, or I, will do so, with your 
consent.’ It was Mr Charlton who spoke, a quiet, 
y-headed gentleman, who played the flute, who 
ad been a spade partner for thirty years, and 
would never be anything higher in the firm, he 
being reputed dull of wit, although an excellent 
accountant. He was a good man, and an honour- 
able one, and his words had more Weight with the 
principal in a matter like this than they would 
probably have had on any commercial topic. 
‘You are right, Charlton,’ said my uncle, sitting 
own in a great leathern elbow-chair, and resting 
his head on his hand so as to shade his face from 
observation. ‘I should prefer your telling him. 


the group ; ‘this is not as it should be. Whatever | board. 


I—I am not fit. I had been so fond of the boy, 
and so proud of him! My poor sister’s so 
to come to this!’ 

By this time, I daresay I had changed colour 
often enough. I tried twice to before I 
succeeded. ‘Of what am I acc Y I managed 
to get the question out at last. 

‘I deeply grieve to say, of to your 
own use the money of your employers,’ returned 
Mr Charlton, very reluctantly. 

‘Appropriating—money.’ I repeated the words 
mechanically, and in a sort of incredulous stupor ; 
and then, as the dreadful truth dawned upon me, 
I cried out in a voice that did not, to my own ears, 
sound like mine: ‘Am I called a thief—is that your 
meaning ?’? Mr Charlton bent his head in token 
of assent ; and then there seemed to be a whirring 
as of busy wheels in my ears, and a curious sensa- 
tion as if a strong cord were being twisted tightly 
round ———— and the room grew dark for a 
while. e next thing I remember is that I was 
aes on some one’s arm, faint and dizzy still, 
and that some other good-natured fellow was 
unfastening my collar and cravat, to give me an 


age | opportunity of breathing more a The young- 
en 


sters, except Lake, who kept silence, were all 
speaking at once to bid me ‘cheer up, or to 
grumble out the illogical, but kindly verdict that 
they ‘knew I was all right’—‘ not the chap to do 
anything wrong’—and their ony did me 
food, and braced me to confront the ordeal that 

y before me. 

‘Come,’ I said, more firmly than before ; ‘I was 
taken aback at first, but now I am ready to hear 
the charge as patiently as I can. Of what positive 
act of dishonesty am I accused ?” 

‘Of taking money from the cash-box, not once, 
but on three distinct occasions, answered Mr 
Charlton, very gravely. And the accusation pre- 
sently shaped itself as follows. The cash-box, 
technically known by the name of the ‘small cash,’ 
was kept in the counting-house, in a locked cup- 

Six persons then present possessed keys 
to unlock that cupboard, as well as the cash-box 
itself, whereas the great iron safe that contained 
the bulk of the specie and valuables was accessible 
to the cashier alone. The six who had keys to the 
‘small cash’ were the cashier, the principal, young 
Mr Pashley, who was a — a and the 
three spade partners, of whom 1 was one. The 
other two, Vaughan and Charlton, had been lately 
absent, and had but just returned by the packet 
from Hong-kong. The old cashier dupaned tie 
on three occasions when the contents of the cash- 
box were counted, a deficit, not considerable in 
amount, but inexplicable on any supposition but 
that of foul-play, had been discovered. He had, as 
was his duty, mentioned the circumstance to Mr 
Barnet, who was at first disposed, in the old man’s 
words, to ‘pooh-pooh the affair, but who, after 
the second complaint, had been brought to regard 
the matter in a very serious light. Marked pieces 
of money had been placed in the cash-box, and 
the contents most carefully counted in the prin- 
cipal’s presence, and these marked coins had dis- 
appeared from the box. 

t was evident, then, that dishonesty was to be 
fairly imputed to some one, and ugly suspicions 
soon attached themselves to my unlucky self. 
alone, of the five junior possessors of keys, lived 
under Mr Barnet’s roof, and could thus have easy 


e 
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access to the counting-house, which was, in fact, a 
dependence of the yamun, at any hour of the day 
or night, before and after business hours. As a 
thief there was, and as he must evidently be 
sought for among the six, by the exhaustive pro- 
cess mine was designated as the guilty head. No 
one could suspect the prim, Priggieh old cashier, 
whose stainless probity was established by half a 
century of fair dealing and rigid method. Mr 
Pashley lived far away, and was rich, and a fat, 
foolish young man, whose straw-coloured hair and 
protruding blue eyes were a good index to his 
vacuous character. Vaughan and Charlton, both 
men of unblemished repute, had been actually out 
of Shanghai at the period of these mysterious 
robberies. Manifestly, a scapegoat was needed, and 
there was I to serve the purpose. 

Further proof was not lacking. A marked piece 
of money, a gold moidore, was produced, which I 
was declared to have paid in satisfaction of my 
losses at cards, at a whist-table at the Russian 
consul’s. Two similar coins were exhibited, also 
marked, one of which I was taxed with having 
changed at Pogram’s, the American haberdasher’s, 
store, while the other I had paid away to a Chinese 
dealer in soap and other articles for the toilet. 
I could not deny that I had lost one of these at 
M. Imgethoff’s, or that I had paid away the other 
two, or at least two similar coins, at the shops 
indicated. But what of that? My last instalment 
of salary had been paid chiefly in Portuguese gold, 
obtained from the settlement at Macao, with which 
we maintained a coasting-trade. The books bore 
me out in this statement, and so did the memory 
of the old cashier, who gave his evidence with 
perfect impartiality. But as to the private mark on 
the coins—three small crosses—I could say noth- 
ing ; while it appeared that after I left the whist- 
party at the Russian consulate, these mysterious 
three crosses had been observed, though whether 
by the winner, or by Julian Lake, who was acci- 
dentally an eye-witness of their discovery, was 
not very clear. At anyrate, the marks had been 
noticed, and made the subject of public comment. 

Mr Barnet’s grief and anxiety, when these 
damning circumstances gradually forced them- 
selves on his unwilling mind, were only equalled 
by his anger. It was not the first time that 
a breach of trust of some such kind had been 
detected and punished. China is an expensive 
place of residence, and a young man with a good 
deal of spare time is not unlikely to contract costly 
habits there, and through drink, high play, and 
debt, to be tempted step by step to the slippery 

it of dishonesty and destruction. Clerks of ours 

d more than once taken to evil courses and to 
ultimate disgrace. But what the principal could 
have borne philosophically at a stranger's hands, 
was unendurable when the person implicated 
was his near kinsman, and the atfianced husband 
of his only child; and hence, instead of seeking 
an explanation with myself, he had courted 
publicity in his wrathful resolution that severe 
ustice should be done, when the offender was 
his own nephew and destined son-in law. 

What was I to do? What, that is, beyond 
what any wrongfully accused man would in my 
case have done? But, alas! denial is not dis- 

roval. I could but persist that I was wholly 

- from blame in the matter; and as I spoke, 

though I got a patient hearing, I could see that 


I failed in convincing the more thoughtful and 
experienced of my auditors. The young men 
were on my side, and tried hard, in their uncouth 
way, to express their good-natured sympathy ; but 
I felt that this partisanship of theirs sprang not 
from the head, but from the heart, and was worth- 
less in an intelligent point of view. The seniors 
were sceptical, politely attentive to my words, but 
cold. They seemed to expect that I should 
perform the proverbially difficult feat of proving 
a negative ; until which exploit should be accom- 
plished, appearances were fatally against me. And 
then at last my uncle, with tears in his eyes, but 
firm in his bull-headed conviction as to my guilt, 
asked if I would resign at once, or if I chose 
to await the arrival of Mr Gregory, a member 
of the firm who was shortly to come out from 
England, and whose presence would enable the 
permanent partners to form a quorum, aud 
formally cut me off from all connection with 
Barnet, Pashley, & Co. Of course I refused to 
resign. Such a step would have been tantamount 
to a confession ; but I could not but remark that 
even Vaughan and Charlton evidently thought 
me ill advised in thus clinging to the last rags 
and tatters of my lately enviable position. 

How I got out of that counting-house, I never ex- 
wy knew ; but presently I found myself, with hag- 
gard cheeks and burning eyes, and hair tossed and 
hanging anyhow over my temples, lying among 
the sofa-cushions in Bowman’s ang and star- 
ing vacantly at a blurred caricature of myself in 
the French looking-glass opposite. I had some 
hazy recollection that Bowman, like a good fellow 
as he was, had pressed this hospitality upon me, 
since, of course, my uncle’s house on the Vermilion 
Canal was no longer a home for me. And I 
remembered that after in vain offering me all 
varieties of liquid consolation, from sangaree and 
mint-julep, to the familiar soda-and-brandy, my 
host had departed, muttering something about 
sending for my ‘things’ before dinner-time. I 
was in no hurry for his return. I was not only 
wretched, but dulled and benumbed by the weight 
of the great misfortune that had befallen me. A 
tap at the door. I returned no answer. Another. 
Cautiously the door opened, and in popped a sleek 
head, decorated with a silk cap gay with feathers 
and embroidery. One quick glance around, and 
the body that belonged to the head glided in. 

‘Hist, master!’ said Ching, in a low impressive 
whisper, like the hiss of a snake. ‘Master no worry 
self—Ching make all right one piecey bit soon,’ 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Tempe Bar has survived many threats of demoli- 
tion, but its time seems to have come at last. 
After a lavish expenditure of words, and a costlier 
waste of time, the battle of the sites has been fought. 
out, and London is in a fair way to have its new 
law-courts, With them must come new approaches, 
the widening of the narrow neck of street-way 
marking the boundary of the liberties of the City, 
and, of necessity, the removal of the last of the 
City’s gates. As Leigh Hunt says: ‘If it were 
handsome or venerable, we should plead hard for 
it, because it would then be better than a mere 
convenience ;’ but being neither, its fall is not a 
matter for lament. 


The earliest known documentary notice of 


| | 
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Temple Bar is a line in the accounts of the 
escheator for Middlesex, in the first year of the 
reign of Edward III. (1327). In the thirty-fourth 
year of the same king, at an inquisition held before 
John Wrothe, Mayor of the City of London, to 
inquire into divers nuisances in the ward of Farn- 
done Without, John de Hydyngham and eleven 
other witnesses declared upon oath that time out 
of mind the commonalty of the City had been 
wont to have free ingress and egress with horses 
and carts from sunrise to sunset, from the City to 
Thames, and from Thames to the City, through the 
Great Gate of the Templars, situate ‘within Temple 
Bar” The ‘time out of mind’ would give the 
a very ancient existence. In 1384, Richard II. 
granted a license to certain ies to pave with 
stone the highway called Strand Street, from Temple 
Bar to the Savoy, and collect tolls to cover the 
charges incurred. Originally, the Bar was merel 
a barrier of posts and rails having chains to stretc 
across the street. Such barriers were provided for 
most of the City streets for use in times of tumult ; 
and when firearms were not, they proved of good 
service. They were needed too, for the Londoners 
were a turbulent set, ever ready to follow any 
standard that might be raised, for mere love of a 
fray. This weakness of theirs often brought them 
into trouble, as it did when they espoused the 
cause of Simon de Montfort, upon whose defeat 
and death at Evesham, the victorious Edward, 
besides making the citizens pay in purse, further 
punished them by ordering all their posts and 
chains to be taken down and locked up in the 
Tower. According to Strype, the posts and chains 
at Temple Bar gave way to a wooden house built 
across the street, having a narrow gallery and an 
entry on the south side, under the house. When 
the change came about, the City historian either 
did not know, or forgot to state; in a view of 
London to which Maitland affixes the date ‘ about 
1560,’ Temple Bar we find represented by a house 
stretching across the roadway. 
The old City barrier was thrown open for many 
a stately pageant, far exceeding in splendour any 
rocession passing through the gates of its successor. 
On the 5th of November 1422, the corpse of the 
warrior-king, Henry V., was met at St George's 
Bar, Southwark, by the mayor, sheriffs, and citi- 
zens, full of prescient sorrow for the loss of their 
great monarch ; and the next day, they headed the 
mournful procession, bound for Westminster, which 
wound slowly through the City streets, when every 
doorway from Southwark to Temple Bar had its 
torch-bearer. In 1502-3, the funeral cortége of 
Elizabeth of York, the queen of Henry VIL, halted 
at Temple Bar on its way from the Tower, where 
the abbots of Westminster and Bermondsey censed 
the corpse, and the Earl of Derby and a large com- 
pany of nobles joined the throng of followers. In 
the olden days, it was customary for a new sove- 
reign to go in procession through the City, as a 
sort of prologue to the coronation ceremony, and 
to receive the parting good wishes of the citizens 
at Temple Bar. Here the Londoners bade ‘ God 
speed’ to beautiful Anne Boleyn, all undreaming 
of the tragedy looming in the future of the fair 
lady whose loveliness 
When the people 

Had the full view of, such a noise arose 

As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 

As loud, and to as many tunes. 


Here Mary Tudor staid her chariot of tissue, 
drawn by six tissue-trapped horses, to thank the 
City for its welcome ; unwitting, perhaps, that when 
she next came to the Bar, it would be to sign the 
death-warrants of Guildford Dudley and his wife, 
on the plea, that such scenes as that enacted in 
Wyatt’s rising would occur again if she suffered the 
competitor for her throne to live. It was at the 
Bar that Sir Thomas surrendered, after fighting his 
way from Charing Cross to Ludgate, and back 
through Fleet Street. 

The accession of Elizabeth was welcomed as the 
dawn of happier days for England ; and when the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn passed through the 
streets of London upon the 14th of January 1558, 
prayers, welcomings, loyal cries, and tender words 
greeted her at every step. Temple Bar was 
pranked out in unaccustomed bravery, guarded by 
*Gotmagot the Albion, and Corineus the Briton, 
two giants, furnished accordingly,’ whose hands 
were stretched out above the gates, while a band 
of children sang : 


For all men hope, in thee, that all virtues shall reign, 
For all men hope that thou none error will support, 

For all men hope that thou wilt truth restore again, 
And mend that is amiss, to all good men’s comfort. 


And ‘while these words were in saying, and certain 
wishes therein repeated for maintenance of Truth 
and rooting out of Error, she now and then held 
up her hands to heavenward, and willed the people 
to say amen ; and when the children had ended, 
she said: “Be ye assured I will stand your 

ueen!”’ Thirty years afterwards, Elizabeth entered 
the City by the Bar, in a chariot throne with a 
crowned canopy, drawn by a pair of white horses, 
attended by her privy-councillors, her bishops, her 
judges, and her nobles, on her way to St Paul’s to 
return solemn thanks for the annihilation of the 
Armada. Just before she reached the barrier, one 
of her officers presented her with a toadstone set in 
gold, which her gift-loving majesty accepted, with 
the remark, that it was the first gift she had received 
that day. The waits of the City, marshalled above 
the gateway, welcomed the queen with joyous 
music ; and the lord-mayor, and his brethren the 
aldermen, in their scarlet robes of office, welcomed 
her with loyal greetings. The City Companies 
lined one side of the street, and the lawyers and 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court, the other. Among 
the latter stood Francis Bacon, who displayed his 
wit by saying: ‘Mark the courtiers! Those who 
bow first to the citizens are in debt ;. those who 
bow first to us are at law !’ 

King James made his first public entry into his 
royal city of London, with his consort and son 
Henry, upon the 15th of March, 1603-4. The king 
was mounted upon a white genet, ambling through 
the crowded streets under a canopy held by eight 
gentlemen of the Privy-chambers, as representatives 
of the Barons of the Cinque Ports, and passing 
under six arches of triumph, to take his leave at 
the Temple of Janus, erected for the occasion at 
Temple Bar. This edifice was fifty-seven feet high, 
proportioned in every respect like a temple. Within 
it stood Peace, with Wealth at her side, and War 

velling at her feet; upon her right hand was 
os first handmaid Quiet, treading upon Tumult ; 
upon her left stood Liberty, treading upon Servi- 
tude ; and close by were Safety triumphing over 
Danger, and Felicity crushing Unhappiness. As 
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the king ———- a Flamen appeared at an 
altar; but before he could proceed with the per- 
formance of his duty, the Genius of the City 
sprang up, vowing that none but himself should do 
sacrifice there, since he came to make an offering 
of the heart of the City, in testimony of its love 
and loyalty. After which, the king bade the lord- 
mayor ' the City a gracious and princely fare- 
well. In 1606, James rode through London with 
his guest the king of Denmark, and at Temple Bar 
re-delivered the sword to the lord-mayor, with 
many thanks for the pains and charges the citizens 
had been at to do honour to the occasion. In 
1620, the lord-mayor and corporation waited at the 
Bar to receive the king and the peers of the realm, 
as they went with mighty pomp to the cathedral. 
When His Majesty came there, he received a purse 
of gold from the lord-mayor, and wordy congratula- 
tions from the Recorder ; and no doubt his visit to 
Temple Bar was a pleasanter reminiscence to the 
onal memory than it was to that of the too ready- 
tongued fellow who was whipped from Aldgate to 
the City boundary, for daring to speak contemptu- 
ac of the Spanish ambassador. 
henever war was declared or peace proclaimed, 

after the herald had made proclamation at White- 
hall Gate, he proceeded with his trumpeters to 
Temple Bar, and knocked with his baton at the 
closed gates. ‘Who comes there?’ inquired the 
City marshal. The necessary information imparted, 
that official admitted the herald, and conducted 
him to the lord-mayor, who then ordered the gates 
to be opened to the trumpeters, when all proceeded 
to the end of Chancery Lane, where the proclama- 
tion was given out with due ceremony, to be 
repeated at Wood Street, Cheapside, and the Royal 
Exchange. Ambassador Von Goch, writing to the 
States-general in 1664-5, says: ‘On Saturday 
last, the king’s Declaration of War was solemnly 
proclaimed. Two heralds in their coats of arms, 
with four mace-bearers, assembled at Westminster, 
where the trumpet sounded, and the Declaration 
was read with great shouting and rejoicing of the 
people ; thence they went to Temple Bar, where 
the lord-mayor and aldermen, in scarlet gowns, 
on horseback, conducted them to Temple Gate, 
over against Chancery Lane, and then in Cheap, 
and before the Royal Exchange’ The followin 
year, upon the 10th of February, war was decla 
against France, the last declaration of the kind 
made at the old Bar, and noticed by Pepys in the 
following dissatisfied terms: ‘ Yesterday came out 
the king’s Declaration of War against the French, 
but with such mild invitations of both them and 
the Dutch, to come over here, with promise of their 

rotection, that everybody wonders at it” Mr 

epys evidently did not believe in half-hearted 
warfare, and possibly his indignation at the mealy- 
mouthed defiance prevented his enjoying his dish 
of meat at the ordinary at Temple Bar, which he 
sometimes patronised. 

About 1664, the timber house began to be found 
an inconvenience, for in the Calendar of State 
Papers for that year, we find docketed certain 
‘Notes’ by Sir John Popham for the Lords in 
Council, proposing that the lord-mayor and alder- 
men should be called upon to enlarge Cheapside 
Gate and Temple Bar; and at the same time Sir 
Balthazar Gerbier, painter and architect, printed a 
Brief Discourse Concerning the Three Chief Prin- 


to the Lords and Commons, setting forth: ‘It 
being lately reported that your Honours have 
deliberated to have the streets made clean, to 
enlarge some of them, and to build a sumptuous 
gate at Temple Barr, I thought it my duty to 
present this small Discourse of the T: Prin- 
ciples of Good Building, and withal a printed 
a concerning the cleaning of the streets, the 
evelling of the valley at Fleet Bridge with Fleet 
Street and Cheapside, and the making of a sump- 
tuous gate at Temple Barr, whereof a draught hath 
been presented to His Sacred Majesty. Gerbier 
did not get the job he sought; but it seems that 
something in the way of alteration was done, since 
in 1665 the king, concerned for the trade, repute, 
beauty, and convenience of his royal residence, 
sent an order to the lord-mayor, recorder, and 
aldermen of the city to open Temple Bar forth- 
with. When the Great Fire was raging, Temple 
Bar was one of the five posts at which the con- 
stables of the parish were commanded to attend 
with a Seesiall enees to be relieved by men from 
the country every day, to do their best towards 
staying the conflagration. To keep order, there 
were also thirty soldiers under a careful officer ; 
and the disbursement of bread, cheese, and beer to 
the amount of five pounds, with a shilling in cash 
to every diligent helper, was superintended by 
three gentlemen—Lord Belasyse, Mr Chicheley, 
and Mr Hugh May. 

The fire sto mm § short of the Bar; but as rebuild- 
ing the City had become a necessity, it was deter- 
mined to pull down the ancient edifice, and erect 
something more worthy of the place in its stead. 
The task fell to Sir Christopher Wren, whose repu- 
tation luckily does not rest upon his execution of 
it. The building of the new occupied nearly 
three years, from 1670 to 1672. Strype calls it ‘a 
stately gate, with two posterns on each side for 
the convenience of foot-passengers; with strong 
gates to shut up in the night, and always g 
store of watchmen, the better to prevent danger.’ 
A description of it is unnecessary ; but a word may 
be said respecting the statues of John Bushnell. 
An admirer of these figures says: ‘In the niches 
to the east front are statues of James I. and his 
consort Anne, both in their strict costume; the 
attitude of the king is commanding, that of the 
queen gracefully elegant. In the niches to the 
west front are the statues of Charles I. and IL, 
arrayed after the manner of the Roman costume ; 
and notwithstanding this preposterous method of 
dressing sculptural memorials in draperies never 
worn by the personages intended to be represented, 
the statues are replete with character aud inimit- 
able skill. The attitude of the Royal Martyr is 
full of grandeur, and that of his son is remarkable 
for animation and true dignity. The countenances 
are admirable and strong resemblances. It is 
rather singular that the effigy of James’s queen 
should have passed for that of Queen Elizabeth, 
and was recognised as such by Stow, Strype, 
Seymour, and Maitland. The gates themselves 
were of panelled oak, with rudely carved festoons 
of flowers and fruit. These were always closed 
when a sovereign was about to pay a visit to, or 

through the City, to be opened after a formal 
ee for admission. We believe the last time 
this ceremony was gone through was when Queen 
Victoria opened the Royal Exchange in 1844, the 
gates being shut just before the arrival of’ the 
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royal procession. In 1851, Her Majesty entered 
the city without the old custom being carried out. 

Wren’s Bar had not been erected ag long 
before it was put to a very bad use. Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, accused of being connected with the 
Rye House Plot, had been outlawed, but surren- 
dered within twelve months’ time, and demanded 
to be put upon his trial. This Jefferies refused, in 


his customary brutal manner, declaring he had 
nothing to do but award execution ; and when the 
prisoner urged that he ought to have the benefit 
of the law, the judge answered by ordering his 
execution the following Friday ‘according to law. 
You shall have the full benefit of the law.’ Arm- 
strong was executed on the 24th of June 1683, and 
his head set up on Westminster Hall, his quarters 
being divided between Aldgate, Aldersgate, and 
Temple Bar ; the fourth being reserved for Stafford, 
a borough he had once represented in parliament. 
There was a sort of retribution in the fact, that 
henceforth the ghastly additions to the Bar were 
destined to be supplied by the adherents of the 
Stuart race. On the 9th of April 1696, Sir John 
Friend and Sir William Perkins were executed for 
complicity in a conspiracy to assassinate William 
III. between Brentford and Turnham Green ; and 
the following day, Temple Bar received the head 
and quarters of Perkins and the quarters of Friend, 
‘a dismal sight, which many pitied,’ says Evelyn. 
In May 1716, the head of Colonel Oxburg, con- 
cerned in the rising of Mar, was placed above the 
Bar; and six years afterwards, it received a com- 
panion in that of Counsellor Layer, convicted of 
plotting the murder of King George. The last 
remained ‘ blackened and weather-beaten with the 
storms of many successive years, until it became 
the oldest occupant. Infancy had advanced into 
matured manhood, and still the head repulsively 
looked down from the summit of the arch. It 
seemed part of the arch itself’ For more than 
thirty years did Layer’s head look down on busy 
Fleet Street; at last, one blusterous night, a 
friendly gust sent it rolling into the Strand, where 
it was picked up by an attorney, who took it into 
a public-house close by, and there, according to 
Nicholls, it found a resting-place under the floor; 
while Dr Rawlinson, the antiquary, who was 
anxious to become its possessor, paid a handsome 
consideration for a substitute foisted upon him as 
the genuine article. He, however, died in happ 

ignorance of the cheat, and was buried, in one 
ance with his desire, with the precious relic in 
his right hand. Before the lawyer’s head fell from 
its spike, it had been joined by two more, those 
of Townley and Fletcher, two of the ’45 rebels who 
were done to death upon Kennington Common on 
the 30th of July 1746, and their heads elevated 
over Temple Bar the day after. It was to these 
Walpole alluded when he wrote : ‘I have been this 
morning to the Tower, and passed under the new 
heads at Temple Bar, where people make a trade 
of letting spying glasses at a halfpenny a look, 


One of the halfpenny sightseers perpetrated the 


following piece of loyal doggerel :_ 
Three heads here I spy, 
Which the glass did draw nigh, 
The to sight ; 
riangle they are 
Are bald oak 
Not one of them e’er was upright. 
It was these heads that suggested Goldsmith’s grim 


joke that so tickled Johnson’s fancy. The two 
friends, both of whom were perhaps Jacobites in 
their hearts, had been meditating among the tombs 
at Poets’ Corner, when Johnson had quoted Ovid’s 
line: ‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis’ 
(Perhaps, some day our names may mix with 
theirs), As they walked together homewards, 
Oliver stopped at the Bar, and (in allusion to 
their own Jacobite opinions) pointing to the 
heads above, whispered: ‘Forsitan et nostrum 
nomen miscebitur istis!’ In 1766, a man was 
taken into custody for shooting at the Temple Bar 
heads with a steel crossbow. He explained that 
his loyalty was so intense that he did not think 
death a sufficient punishment for traitors, and that 
he had relieved his indignant feelings by firing 
balls at the heads for his pastime of an evening. 
It was supposed he was related to one or other of 
the ry op = whose heads he had made 
targets, in hopes of obtaining possession of them. 
Upon the Ist of April 1772, one of them was 
blown from its perch; the other did not long 
remain in solitary glory, and the Bar at last was 
rid of the executioner’s ghastly trophies, although 
the spikes, or one of them at least, remained to 
remind passers-by of the tender mercies of the 
good old times, until the beginning of the present 
century. 

Wren’s Bar cannot boast many historical remi- 
niscences. Queen Anne under its arch on 
her way to the cathedral to return thanks for the 
victory of Blenheim ; it saw George III. bound on 
a similar errand when he recovered from his long 
illness ; and its arches rang again with the cheers 
of the mob as their idol, Caroline of Brunswick, 
passed its portals as she went to St Paul’s by way 
of thanksgiving for the failure of the bill of Pains 
and Penalties. The familiar edifice is also associ- 
ated with the memories of the three greatest 
warriors of modern England. Here Marlborough’s 
coach broke down as he returned, in 1714, from 
his voluntary exile, attended by hundreds of 
mounted gentlemen, and guarded by the trained 
bands ; here the lord-mayor and corporation received 
the procession bearing the ‘shaker of the Baltic 
and the Nile’ to his rest under the great cathedral’s 
dome ; and here, in our own time, the City’s 
Lord waited, beneath draperies of velvet and cloth 
of gold, in ‘streaming London’s central roar,’ to 
do the last sad honour to Duty’s great follower— 


He that gained a hundred fights, 
Nor ever lost an English gun. 


More than half a century ago, it was proposed to. 


take down Temple Bar. <A writer in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in 1813, chronicling the clear- 
ance away of some hovels encroaching upon the 
building, says: ‘It will not be surprising if certain 
amateurs, busy in improving the architectural con- 
cerns of the City, should at length request of their 
brethren to allow the bar or grand gate of entrance 
into the City of London to stand, after they have 
so repeatedly sought to obtain its destruction.’ In 
1852, a proposal for its repair and restoration was 
defeated in the Common Council; and twelve 
months later, a number of bankers, merchants, 
and traders set their hands to a petition for 
its removal altogether, as serving no practical 
purpose; it offered a convenient ambuscade for 
pickpockets, impeded ventilation, and retarded 
improvements, Nor was this the worst of the 
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indictment, the petition concluding thus: ‘The 
majority of the historic reminiscences belonging to 
Temple Bar are of so fearful a character that the 
very contemplation of them tends to degrade 
human nature. Your petitioners would, therefore, 
were it possible, willingly consign the dark 

of history describing them to oblivion; at 
events, they trust the prayer of this petition may 
be granted, and Temple Bar, the visible record of 
such bloody scenes, be removed.” One cannot help 
wondering how many of our historical buildings 
would be left if a connection with ‘dark pages’ of 
history were generally held to justify their destruc- 
tion. However, the petition did not effect its 
object. Temple Bar was not to be got rid of so 
easily. Various propositions for its removal else- 
where have been made since, the latest notion 
that has been aired being that of Mr Haywood, 
who would make a circus at Temple Bar, leaving 
the Bar in its centre, thus retaining the ancient 
entrance to the City without hindering the traflic. 
We do not think its retention is worth battling 
for; it is not old enough to be venerable, and 
certainly not beautiful enough to be a joy for ever. 


A GENTLEWOMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Suz dwelt, I know not where, nor read 
Tf lay her limbs on downy bed, , 
Nor if on dainties rare she fed, 
Or frugal diet. 
To but a few her worth was known ; 
She ever lived among her own, 
And dreaded not to be alone ; 
Her name was ‘ Quiet.’ 


Poets her praise have sung—a face 

‘Simpatica,’ where never trace 

Of Cynic’s art could find a place, 
But love lay beaming ; 

Upon her lips, and in her eyes, 

A thousand kindly sympathies 

Told with what measureless supplies 
Her heart was teeming. 


Her dress you would not care to see ; 
Nor nun nor courtly dame was she— 
She shrank from singularity ; 
Yet flowers vernal 
Less daintily their hues combined. 
Her dress but imaged forth her mind— 
Such order reigned, such taste refined, 
And grace supernal., 


Her talk now sober was, now gay, 

But little did she find to say 

Upon her neighbours’ faults. The way 
To life immortal, 

She oft surmised, was rough to all; 

And some must slip, and some would fall ; 

More cause for Mercy oft to call 
At Heaven's high portal ! 


Her manners I could scarce define : 
No studied grace had she ; to shine 
Among her peers was ne’er her line, 

On pure thoughts feeding ; 
And yet a subtle power had she, 
Which few could e’er withstand—the free, 
Strong bond of Christian courtesy, 

And highest breeding. 


To her all living things were dear : 
The leveret at her call drew near ; 
The squirrel half forgot its fear, 

*Neath her caressing ; 
And sweet birds carolled out their lay, 
And lambkins round her feet would play, 
Submissive to‘her gentle sway, 

And timely blessing. 


She read and thought—and yet no rage 
Had she for controversial page ; 
The hollow clamour of the age 

She joined not in it. 
Some scorned—and she would pity these ; 
Some doubted with defiant ease ; 
She sought the truth upon her knees, 

Nor failed to win it ! 


’ And think not that she failed to find 
Some pastimes suited to her mind : 
Well could she mingle with her kind 

For genial pleasure ; 
Her voice rose clear in round or glee ; 
In dance the sprightliest aye was she ; 
With courser fleet, o’er moorland free 
She roamed at leisure. 


She had her love-tale, it was said ; 
But her calm reticence forbade 
To probe her woman's heart, and staid 
Rude eyes from prying. 
All wifely instincts she might own, 
Though Love were fettered on its throne, 
And Honour ceased, when Worth had flown, 
And Faith lay dying. 


A true, yet artless woman she ; 

Her mirth ne’er sank to levity— 

Hers was the grace which chivalry 
Could feel and honour. 

Her eye sought not the tale of shame ; 

Her girlhood’s blush unbidden came, 

Should flippant tongues their light jests frame 
And thrust upon her, 


In those old days, Eve’s daughters fair 
Moved with a calm unruffled air ; 
They met old age without despair, 
Or touch of rancour. 
Tis said a wider sphere they need 
To-day—and toil for other meed 
Than love, nor care to slacken speed 
Ere casting anchor ! 


If this be so, then, as is meet, 

We sip the bitter with the sweet ; 

The face of Change we bow to greet, 
As Wisdom’s fiat. 

Yet tender thoughts of thee we have, 

And humbly here permission crave ; 

To lay a wreath upon thy grave, 
Dear Lady ‘ Quiet.’ 


On 5th August will be commenced in this Journal 
an Original Novel, entitled 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
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